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Ostermoor 


“Somewhere in this happy 
land,” as De Wolf Hopper 
used to say in his immortal 
“Casey,” there is another 
Ostermoor. 


Not necessarily another 
mattress. In this case 
““Ostermoor” stands for a 
lot of other things, at 
present unknown, which 
might be made equally 
famous by Magazine Ad- 
vertising. 

Once there was no nation- 
ally known soap. Now, 
probably folks buy by brand 
name more soap than any 
other household article. 


Not so long ago very few 
housewives thought of using 
canned soups. Soup could 
be made so easily at home. 
Yet the sale of canned 
soups, advertised extensive- 
ly in magazines, increased 
204% from 1909 to 1914. 
There’s nothing so constant- 
ly worn and so frequently 
worn out as shoes, and yet 
for this country of some- 
thing like 25,000,000 fam- 
ilies there are mighty few 
shoes advertised. 

True of canned vegetables 


Mr. Manufacturer, 


think, 


" lai! dated Mg WUALUE LL GA PL Me PO dla ch 
and fruits, too, and yet 
the tendency in housekeep- | 


ing is surely toward ready- 
prepared dishes. Can you 
think of a brand name for 
tomatoes? 


You can’t name, right off 
hand, a brand of canned 
salmon, can you? Chances 
are you just ask for “a can 
of salmon.” Also you 
might eat more salmon if 
you were sufficiently urged. 


One would think that the 
Life Insurance companies, 
since their marketsis so 
universal, would constantly 
drive home in» Magazine 
Advertising the protective 
value of life insurance, and 
pave the way for their 
agents. It would speed up 
the writing of lifé insurance, 
make life insifalfée: really 
popular, and incféase ‘the 
incomes of ’ thowsands’ 


agents. uh 
A former big conég 

would give a lot ofgmoney 
if it could find a-way out 
of its.failing business. It 


has had all kinds of insur- 
vertising. 


think over your line. jls' 


there not something in it which could be made a 


specialty—the leader? 


make it a safe bet that a million might? 
thém through Magazine Advertisirfg-. 


it over with us? 


Do enouglr people use it & 


Offer it ’to. 
Will you talk 
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THE EASTER PARADE AT YAPP’S CROSSING 








E D I 


HERE’S an omniverous hunger and 
thirst after moralizing in America. 

You can sense it in the syndicated 
meer im im vem preachments in the 
(7 daily papers, in the 
big, black, inquisi 
tive titles which 
adorn the popular 
monthlies, and _ in 
the long, soulful pas 
sages of the 
best-sellers. You find it in Chautauqua 
and lecture movie 
And 
righteous jaws in legislative halls and in 
Somehow 





yy 


worst 


tents rooms and 


houses. sometimes it opens its 
epoch marking assemblages. 
or other we Americans act as if we ought 
to consume all the mawkish truisms that 
our zealous uplift friends can produce, 
leaving little or none for export. 
Moralizing has much to commend it 
over righteousness. It is half the 
Goody-goodism 


not 
trouble and annoyance. 
hurts feelings, it 
names, it calls for no activity and no 


nobody’s names no 


struggle. It’s a delightful sedative. It 


is so full of “I-would’s” and ‘one 
ought-to’s” that any of us can take it 
straight and never bat an eye. Moraliz- 


ing is so subjunctive and so conditional 
that our unaggressive, 
intellects readily accept it as cultural and 


impressionistic 


truly highbrowistic. 
But opinions, feelings, intentions and 
pampered promptings of the heart usuaily 
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come two or three pins short of a ten- 
strike. That our tears start and our 
bosom quivers when we stumble on to a 
bit of virtuous flapdoodle with its Sunday 
clothes on doesn’t prove that our heart 
is right and that we are usefully good. It 
proves that we are becoming addicted to 
moralizing and that we had better get 
busy and do something worth while 
before our aggressiveness atrophies. 
There's danger, you know, that we 
may develop a soul with a highly sensi- 
tized surface, a pithy pulp and a seedless 


core. 
Sixes and Sevens 
AMON and Pythias were great old 
pals, and David and Jonathan 
used to sing “Comrades’’—but they 


weren't in it with Judas Iscariot and 
Benedict Arnold, about going-to-press 
time, during a superobjurgatory inter- 
national crisis. 

“ 

Popular self-government is so called 
because when it is popular it isn’t self- 
government and when it is self-govern- 
ment it isn’t popular 

* 

No girl yet 
enough to fool either the man who wants 
to borrow a match or the man who wants 


ever dressed manishly 


to make one. 
+ 


Professor Jesse T. 


taxation what 


Stinard says that 


caused the recent 


was 
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rebellion in Cuba. What do you know 
about that for ingratitude—after we 
fought and bled to educate them up to 
all the privileges of an up-to-date repub- 
lic? 


A 
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Unlimited debate on the ragged edge 
of war is permitted in holy matrimony 


and in one other of our institutions—but 
you can’t divorce the United States 
Senate. 

+ 


Miss Jeanette Rankin, representative 
from Montana, is lecturing on “Let the 
People Know.” Just like a woman, isn’t 
it, to want to make all the 
of Congress executive? 

¢ 

Rice as a dietary substitute for po- 
tatoes goes fine for the newly wed, but 
how about the newly divorced? 

* 


> 


scssions 


Hetty Green never wrote a_ spring 
poem in her life, but Homer had nothing 
on her when it comes to posthumous 
purposes of 


places of residence for 


taxation. 
* 


Every man in Congress is loyal to 
one flag and some of them to both. 
¢ 

“Five hundred thousand woman suf- 
fragists,”’ says Mrs. Norman de R. White- 
house, “‘are ready for war or anything.” 
And they tried to tell us that suffrage 
would queer matrimony. 
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THE MEMORY 


Old lady (sitting down hard and suddenly)—There! that just reminds me, George! We forgot to call at the upholsterer’s about the chair cushions. 


FABLE OF THE IRON SUIT 
By EARL SIMONSON 

DON’T REMEMBER when I had that suit made, but it 

must have been years and years ago. I tried every 
known way to wear it out, but the thing always continued to 
look the same. 

o. Whenever I resurrected it, folks always 
a a‘ oe would say: ‘Oh, what a nice new suit you 
a em ©” have!” 

ay I would try to explain it was not a new 

suit, but they would smile indulgently. 
: This made me furious. 

> At last, in desperation, I threw it to thy 

a dog, Rags. Rags, I think, worries his food 
unduly, but he is quite a sure dog. Rub- 
bers, gloves, portieres, and even carpets disappear with amaz- 
ing rapidity down the gullet of this ferocious animal. 

Still, I was disappointed in the job he did. The suit was 
hardly ruined. To make sure I took it to a tailor’s to have it 
pressed. To my disgust it looked even better than when I 
bought it. 

The other night I had a horrible dream. It was Judgment 
Day, and I was still wearing that Nemesis of a suit. All the 


angels crowded around me and said, “What a nice new suit 
you have on!” 

Awaking, I sprang out of bed, tore a hunting knife from the 
wall, and with a bloodcurdling yell I slit the offending suit into 
tatters. 

The moral is: Never go over sixteen dollars and you’ll live 
longer and happier. 





Se 
AN OPEN SECRET 
“The secret of my beauty treatment is these dust baths!” 














MARKOWITZ AND HENRY DISCUSS PREACHING AND PRACTICE 


By LOU 


é¢LJENRY, did you read that Billy Sunday is coming to 
New York next month?” inquired Max Markowitz, 
the skirt manufacturer. 

“Sure, I read it in the Taged/latt,”’ philo- 
sophically replied Henry Shapiro, Marko- 
witz’s bookkeeper and brother-in-law. “But 
between me and you, Max, a man what 
fights the devil only, with warm language 
can’t do much damage to a feller what’s 
spent all his life in a hot country. Cold 
facts will make the devil shiver, much 
quicker than roast tongue sandwiches. I don’t think preach- 
ing is a staple article; only practice is a good line to connect 
with. Don’t you . 

“Do-you want to commence a fight with me?” interrupted 
Markowitz, half seriously. “I am so sick and tired from 
arguments what I had when I went to see Minnie in the winter 
country by the pines last Friday, that you can’t get me to say 
even a woid for a million dollars. Everybody there was holding 
debates. When they was finished they wouldn’t talk to each 
other at all. Them arguments made more trouble in the hotel 
than the moiderer from the prince of Siberia. One wife wouldn’t 
talk to her husband because when the whole crowd was dis- 
cussing about who a man should save—his wife or his mother— 
when he could only save one in a big danger, that big /emech 
said he would save his mother, when his wife was listening. 
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In another corner, a woman was speeching that a man what 
marries for money is woise than a moiderer,and a newly wed 
couple what just got married with ten thousand dollars nadan, 
got red in the face and after asked the hotel keeper to put them 
by a different table from that woman. And a man what’s a big 
cloak manufacturer talked near the cigar case that all union 
leaders was grafters; and a goil what hoid him, and wore short 
hair with flat shoes, whose brother was a union lawyer, said 
that manufacturers was all slave drivers like in uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, by the moving picktches.” 

‘*Didn’t you make expenses this week-end like you done 
last time in ‘Pinochle by the Pines’?”’ queried Henry. 

“Sure, I made expenses!” bitterly remarked the skirt manu- 
facturer. ‘Not only 7 made expenses, but my Minnie made 
expenses, and the children made expenses, and the maid made 
expenses—nothing but——”’ 

“But didn’t you make them all up by pinochle like before?’ 

“What make up? When make up?” denied Markowitz, 
gesticulating with hands and shoulders. “What I made up in 
the last three days may that cutthroat Katz make up in the next 
three seasons. They ain’t had‘no poker, no pinochle. Pleasure 
was slack; only expenses was working over time. Every 
minute, a different ride to a different place. Every second, a 
different raffle by a different lady. One time it’s a ride with a 
fancy carriage to the sunken gardens, where they sunk more 
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(Continued on second page following) 


Shopping 


Rainy days 
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(Concluded from second preceding page) 


gold in a year on a second handed assortment of trees, without 
even one good apple tree, than what they can dig up in a hun- 
dred. The next time it’s a trip in a fast otomobile to a chicken 
farm with a kissing bridge. That trip sounds good; but that’s 
all. And then we took what the driver calls pleasure rides to 
haunted houses, deserted villages and cemetery hills. I tell 
you we buried a fine couple of dollars on them joy rides and 
maseldige raffles. Every time you toined around, there was a 
different chance for a different charity. You got to pay what 
you pull, from a penny to a dollar, and I always had the pull to 
pull a dollar. If I would win one per cent. of the chances what 
I took, from pine pillas to grand pianos, I would have enough 
wedding presents for fifty years for all my relations, with some 
to spare for my foreladies what get meshuga every couple 
months and get married.” 

“But for heaven’s sake, Max,” excitedly exclaimed Henry, 
throwing up his hands in the air. “For why didn’t you play 
pinochle and cut them raffles and rides and expenses and make 
a little mazumen, so easy like you was a Wall Street plumber 
with a Washington leak?”’ 

“You stand there like a /emech, a dummy, and ask more 
foolishe questions with your hands than what the biggest judge 
couldn’t answer with his head!” angrily replied Markowitz, 
glaring at his brother-in-law. ‘‘Why didn’t I make masumen? 
Do you think I am a backnumber and if there was a good chance 
I wouldn’t make hay while the sun is around? Yes, there was a 
son in the place, what made everything black instead of light. 
That son was.a soitan Mr. Greenfield, with a little whiskey on 
his chin and a whole lot of cheek.” 

“Yes, I hoid from him,” declared Henry. “I heard he is a 
very good speaker.” 

“Oi, is he a very good speaker!”’ echoed Markowitz shaking 
his head affirmatively. “If I was a salesman like he is a 
speaker, I would have retired with notting but foist mortgages 
long ago. When he opens his mouth he can make you believe 
that to-day is to-morrow and to-morrow will never be yester- 
day and get you so mixed up that you don’t know if you are 
ahead or behind, for the Germans or the French or in the mid- 
dle! When he speaks the weiber think he is a Golf and when he 
shuts up the manner think the same. Before he come to the 
hotel, everybody was happy and enjoying themselves like 
‘children by the ocean. They done what they pleased—danced 
and pinochled and pokered. But right away he came—that 


Mister Greentield who’s going to be a reverened and he’s study- 
ing Doctor Philosoph in Columbia College—the pleasure jumped 
out like champanier from a bottle and everybody commenced 
being good like they was Billy Sunday’s customers.” 

“But what did he say that made you all do it like kids in a 
kindergarten?” demanded Henry. 

““What didn’t he say,” repeated Markowitz heatedly. .“ All 
the time he was preaching against Pinochle, Poker, Dancing, 
so all the people like a bunch of sheep was ashamed for each 
other not to practice what he preached and stopped enjoying 
themselves and spent whole nights talking and arguing and 
fighting like I told you already before. They had nothing 
else to do. But anyway when I went home on Monday 
morning, nearly all the rest left Sunday night on the 
husbands special—I made a dollar and forty-five cents in a 
two-handed Pinochle.” 

“Who was the easy mark?” asked Henry. 

“He was no easy mark! Believe me he was practiced enough 
by Pinochle,” retorted Markowitz, emphatically. 

“Tell me, tell me who was he anyway,” requested Henry, 
with marked interest. 

“Mr. Greenfield, the preacher,”’ answered Markowitz as he 
silently entered the show room. 





THE SENSATION FOUNT 


Visitor—With sharks and submarines about I guess you fellows 
that live along the shore have some exciting sensations ? 

Old Salt—Sure we do! Not that I've seen any sharks or “ subs,” 
but I read the papers, like the rest of you lubbers. 
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One Alone 
OSE, or wort, or marigold, 
Bloom of spring or bloom of fall, 
Columbine or harebell neat, 
Wild or tame, I love you all! 


Monkey-flower or 
touch-me-not, 
Tulip or wistaria, 
Pansy, daisy, holly- 
hock, 
All are fair and 
sweet to me. 





Colors rich, or mod- 
est tones, 
Forms that fancies stimulate, 
Fragrances that give delight, 
Nature’s art you all relate. 


But, alas! You all must fade! 
Transient is your power to please; 
There is one, and one alone, 
That can give a magic ease. 


Its pink bloom is never sought 
To fit others far more gay 

By the lover who would speak 
To his fair through a bouquet. 


But to me what it foretells 
When its essences are ripe! 
Solace and imaginings! 
Nicotina, fill my pipe!—J. A. Waldron. 


A woman’s age seldom gets the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 


Mrs. Sherlock 
6¢7T’HERE,” says the good lady, as 
the transfer man drives off with 
her trunk. “Now I'll know whether or 
not the baggagemen are really as rough 
with things as they are said to be.” 
“How will you know?” asks her friend. 
“T put an egg here and there among 
my clothes.” 


His Opinion 
“Do you believe in infant damnation?” 
severely demanded the circuit rider. 
“Nope!”’ replied Mr. Gap Johnson, 
of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “If they’ve got 
good sense the little varmints will pick 
up all the cuss words they need to get 
along with, without being 
sworn at by their pa- 
rents.” 


But 
“Is your lawyer de- 
voted to your interest?” 
“Well, yes; but he 
seems a heap more inter- 
ested in my principal.” 


Always 
A woman always has 
perfect confidence in the 
judgment of the man 
who flatters her. 


Henry Goodfellow, of Nutmeg Center, Conn., appears to have solved the high-cost-of-eggs problem ! 


At the Edge of the Wood 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 
HE paused at the edge of the wood 
As I heard the bluebird sing, 
And I trust that she understood 
That I thought her one with spring. 


For so she seemed! In her eyes 
The tints of the violet shone, 
And in her hair were the dyes 
Of the daffodils and the dawn. 
She looked ’neath the white of her hood 
Like a wind-flower wavering, 
And I hope that she understood 
That I thought her one with spring! 


A statesman is a polished politician. 





THE FEMININE MIND 


“ Wait a minute, George—it’s doing one of the new dances!” 























Sonny—Aw maw, I’m hungry! 


Maw 
Paw 


Listen to this one! 


THE PRESTIGE OF CANT 


By TOD CHENEVIX 


IMPLE LIVING can never thrive while 
S cant is allowed to persist. Cant spoils 

everything it touches, particularly the best 
things. No other counterfeit is derived from so 
many roots, sprouts into so many good places, or 
is more likely to hasten the ruin of whatever it 
approximates. 

Not to drink water when one is thirsty, but 
imbibe quarts of it on principle at certain times 
when not thirsty, is stupid cant that has been 
thrust upon us. And we stupidly obey. The 
very form of such didacticism condemns it, but 
what if it does? Most of us have minds that can- 
not be diverted from their course except by an 
absurd big stick. Then, by pure virtue of physi- 
cal impact, we turn toward the attack, swallow 
the lesson, and become educated in knowledge of 
facts that aren’t so. In other words, cant enables 
us gracefully to take leave of simple intelligence. 
A loud noise, a stinging blow, and the din of lies 
will knock the sense out of anybody. 

But cant is also subtle, and often follows the 
lines of no resistance at all. Stop in the street 
and raise your eyes and tip your head to the sky- 
line, and you will presently have the company 
of acrowd all about you. Don’t object to this illus- 
tration as one of curiosity instead of cant. It is 
cant for the reason that it is one of the easiest and 
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Half a egg aint much! 


He wants a whole egg! 


Give him a whole egg an’ let him eat till he busts! 


cheapest devices to show up the ancient habit of 
imitation with no good reason. For cant is not 
born of reason. Cant is a cheap maligner. It 
evades reason. It is the lazy mind’s refuge—a 
refuge that isa trap. The mind may recover, but 
it will “never be the same” again! 

The folk that miss the point of soap and water 
and bathing, but spontaneously rise to the call of 
antiseptics, are victims or culprits of modern cant. 
Cant never says anything so useful as “Keep 
clean in and without your homes, if you would 
keep well.” No. Instead, it says “Quarantine!” 
That is mysterious, scientific, sensational. 

It would be interesting to know how many fine 
people really understand that the bacteria are not 
all disease-making, but, on the contrary, are bene- 
ficent, and play a role that life cannot spare. The 
cant phrase, “ Avoid germs,” isstupid. Asif it were 
possible to avoid the myriad forms of microscopic 
vitality that are a part of the assets of health! 

Then, the cant of spurious piety——! 

It is cant that shrouds with confusion the 
truth of almost any proposition that man has use 
for. To the extent that he is lazy or feeble-witted 
he hugs a form of words as the substance of 
what he likes. How much so-called conversation 
is made up of declaration and assent that arrests 
if it does not interest, and for which the only 
excuse is that it passes the time! 

As if time must be disposed of somehow! 
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When grandmother’s shoes needed tying, the knot was generally near 
the toe—but today it may be anywhere. 


THE NOTION COUNTER 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
ECENTLY a lady called at the Carnegie 
R library in Washington for one of my books, 
and they didn’t have it. Now Iam ready 
to join heartily in talking about Andrew’s tainted 
money. 

To hear some men talk when the train is an 
hour late you would think that it is the worst 
thing that ever happened to them. 

Not long ago a lady who admitted me to a 
house had such an air of quiet dignity about her 
that I mistook her for the maid. 

I just told somebody something that somebody 
told me on my promise not to repeat it. But it’s 
all right, because she has promised not to tell. 

Some men can sleep in an upper just as well as 
they can in a lower. I can’t sleep in a Pullman 
either. 

The furnace always goes out on a cold night, 
and company always comes when there is the 
least in the house. 

Six thousand school teachers attended a con- 
vention at Kansas City, and thirty thousand 
children were delighted. No, not Kansas City 
children. 

I met a man the other day who had been greatly 
benefited by a cure for baldness. He makes it. 

Suggestion for an inscription over a United 
States mint, for the attention of American vis- 
itors: “Prepare to Meet thy God.” 

Discretion is the thing that makes a girl decide 
to tell Mother afterward about the thing she 
intends to do. 


Two men were arguing the other night whether 
I have a good or a poor memory. The tailor won. 

Marriage ought to be like taking a paper, and 
every year we ought to have to renew our sub- 
scription. 

Most men have sense, but some swear at the 
ticket agent because of the sins of the railroad. 

A friend of mine has just got married and gone 
to South America. Some folks go first. 

The Chinese were the first to use gunpowder, 
and Americans are the last. 

Perhaps they are called “art collections” 
because art is long and so are collections. 

An opera singer is generally in love with some- 
body, and generally it is himself. 


The Desired Effect 

66 ASSAH! I sho’ is in a puhdickymunt, 

sah,” whined Brother Slewfoot. “Muh 
child’en has done got de mumps, and got ’em so 
pow’ful pompous dat yo’ kin hear ’em cl’ar 
acrost de street. And I wisht yo’d please gimme 
bout haffer dollah, sah, to buy some medicine 
for ’em. When all dem eight child’en gits to 
mumpin’ at once, de sound 

“*Pshaw! 





9 
You can’t hear the mumps. Slew- 
foot, you are an abominable liar!’ 


“Vassah! 
haffer dollah for bein’ de most 
yo’ has met dis bright mawnin’, sah? 
haw! haw!’ 


And won’t yo’ please gimme dat 
*bom’able liar 
Uh-yaw! 





Trying to explain a mistake is a waste of time. 
The time might be used in making other mistakes. 
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A WINNING smile we ought to wear, regardless of ex- 














penses, e’en though the burden of despair we labor under 

dense is. A kindly word for every skate, a smile for 
every neighbor—such things will make us truly great, and 
sanctify our labor. 

But now and then it’s hard to spring the sunny smiles and 
glances! It’s difficult to beam and sing in awkward circum- 
stances! 

Last night I had a corking book, a book to make one chortle, 
in which a sleuth pursues a crook clear to the prison’s portal. 
And when the evening meal was done, I said, my sweet smile 
keeping, “ Now I can read and have some fun, until it’s time for 
sleeping.” 

I placed my chair before the fire, the tempest little heeding, 
and at the tomcat threw my lyre, and settled down to reading. 
And I was deep in Chapter One, wherein the vile destroyer, the 
lurid villain with his gun, shoots down the village lawyer; and 
then the brazen doorbell rang; my wife obeyed the summons, 
and in there stepped a dreary gang of bores whose name is 
Cummins. The father, daughter and three sons, the wife and 
maiden auntie, had come to hand out tons and tons of hogwash, 
in my shanty. 

They talked for hours about the crops, for hours about the 
weather; they singly raised their tiresome yawps, and then all 
yawped together. 

They talked about the price of tile, about the price of leather; 
they talked a solo for a while, and then all talked together. 

They talked about the useless fight on Europe’s bloody 
heather; the old man talked for half the night, and then all 
talked together. 

I listened to their stupid spiels, and thought about the story, 
wherein the sleuth, on rubber heels, pursues the villain gory. 
Ah, reader, it was hard to smile, while all that talk was buzzin’; 
I longed to take an ax the while, and slay about a dozen. And 
yet I smiled and was polite; but when the guests departed, just 
in the fag-end of the night, they left me broken-hearted. 

And though I smiled with princely grace, I found out what 
a jolt is; those smiles I wore had sprained my face—I had to 
wear a poultice. 

Blown Up 
“Well, did you steam in safely last night?” 
“No; my wife had mined the hall.” 


GAMBLING AND JUDGMENT 
By K. L. ROBERTS 

AMBLING is judgment that has been hit behind the ear 
(; with a club; and, conversely, judgment is gambling clad 
in white spats and the other earmarks of success. The man 
who sinks a large percentage of his money in a dividend-paying 
security only to have the security depreciate enthusiastically 
in value owing to rumors of war or peace, is, by common consent, 
a gambler of the most vicious and virulent type. But the man 
who sinks a large percentage of his money in a dividend-paying 
security just prior to an energetic and comprehensive bull 
market, and who emerges from the market with a corpulent and 
unwieldy addition to his bank-balance, is admittedly possessed 
of keen judgment and rare discernment. All enterprises, at 
their beginnings, are gambles. The Sunday School picnic 
gambles that rain won’t fall on the picnic day; the pedestrian 
gambles that he can cross the road without being energetically 
dented by an automobile; the housewife gambles that the 
strictly fresh eggs which she buys have been laid within the 
lifetime of existing hens; the writer gambles that his writings 
will be acceptable to the editor, instead of causing him to hunt 
for rejection slips with both hands and for adequate anathema 
with his brain. The margin between success and failure is 
frequently too small to be measured by a gnat’s eyelash. The 
person who condemns all gamblers too frequently forgets the 

happy consummation of his own gambles. 


Suspicious 
“What devilment are them children up to, out there in the 
yard?” ejaculated Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 
“What makes you think they’re up to any?” returned his 
wife. “I don’t hear a sound.” 
“That’s the reason!”’ 


The Greatest Proof of the Saying! 
Everything comes to him who waits—even the girl who sends 
word that she will be right down—providing he waits long 
enough! 
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Floorwalker—Notion department ? Just walk this way. 
Anti—Walk that way, hey? Not on yer tin-type. I may 
look the part, but I ain’t no feminist ! 
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MY SOUL 
By LURANA SHELDON 
HILE all other human beings are concerned with some affair 
On this rolling mundane planet, on the ocean or in air 
Only one important subject holds my brain cells in control— 
I am out for information on Philogeny of Soul! 


When a lot of gas and vapor was monopolizing space 
Without any faint suspicion of a coming human race, 
In some foggy bit of moisture did I hover in the air? 
Was my entity a floater? Was my soul cavorting there? 


When combining force and matter froze the ether into chunks 
And the earthy bodies, settling, broke apart in massive hunks, 
Was my soul still evoluting from the essence of its birth 

By inhabiting some monster on this ball we call the earth? 


And in some such crawling creature with a dozen legs or fins 
Did I first begin to wonder why I had so many sins? 

When my back was fat and furry and I lived within a hole 

Did I start the life-long worry o’er the saving of my soul? 

Yes, I’m after information as to when and where began 

That hard straining for salvation that has always pestered man 
For in all those other stages I was doomed to live and die, 

And my soul was saved, I take it, or I would not now be I. 


Not the Reply He Expected 
He (just after being accepted)—I—er—want to confess 
that I’ve been engaged once before! 
She—Oh, you slow-poke, why this is my fifth! 


Making the Best of It 
He—Here’s a Jersey justice declares that bathers must 
wear stockings. Now what? 
She (glancing at shapely ankle) 





Oh, I'll grin and bare it. 


AND ALL’S WELL 


DOGS 
[F THAT great reigner, Nero, were on earth to-day, he’d 
have to be yelled at across the street several times, 
before he’d look around or up. He’d hear his name the first 
time, but would wait to make sure it wasn’t some dog that 
was being hollered after. 

We are having a lot of difficulty forgetting the first time 
we were in the presence of a spotted coach-dog. We stepped 
out of a drug-store one afternoon, and there he laid sprawled 
before us, on the sidewalk under an awning in the shade. 

We gave him a suspicious glance, and then looked up to 
see if the sun wasn’t shining on a common, everyday dog 
through some holes in the awning. When auto-dogs come 
into style, the dash-hound will find himself in big demand, 
because he’s about the only canine who can travel along un- 
der a machine without stooping, and making bunglesome 
work out of it. 

Dogs might be lots healthier than they are if they’d prac- 
tice breathing through their nose more, especially during 
the hot weather.—Leslie Van Every. 








“] heard that she was hatched from a red Easter egg!” 














SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
By DON HEROLD 

E ARE NEVER more systematic than on Sunday 
W morning when we read the Sunday paper. 

We use the “pile A to pile B” system, or the proc- 
ess of elimination. (We would be glad to have confessions 
of other systems.) 

First we peel off the comic section and use it as a nest egg for 
pile “B.” Then we read the want ads, which takes no time 
whatever, because there is nothing that we want. So we put 
the want ad section in pile “B.”” Then we turn through the 
woman’s section at the rate of about a thousand pages a minute 
and place it in pile “B.” Then, not being interested in sports, 
we place the sport section in pile “B,” after looking through it 
sweepingly. Next, we take up the automobile section, in which 
we have very little interest, and look through it hastily, and 
place it in pile “B.” 

You see our system is to work down to the things we like 
best, so that when we really get ready to start in to read we will 
not have to nurse a twelve-pound newspaper in our arms. 
(The reader will readily understand our system by this time. 
All the time, we are passing sections from pile “A” to pile 
“B”’—a very simple system.) 

The next section we take up is the illustrated magazine 
section, but not caring particularly for this sort 
of matter, we place it without much delay in pile 
“B.” Next, the theatrical section. We look 
through this rather casually and hurriedly and 
place it in pile “B.’”’ Now we are reduced to the 
news section itself. Not being a very close follower 
of the daily news, we give this department of the 
paper only a superficial scanning and read _per- 
haps three or four headlines and a few para- 
graphs of news from Washington, and place it, 
with great relief, in pile “B.” 

We look at pile “B” with a great deal of pride 
and satisfaction. We feel that we have been very 
thorough and very systematic, and done a good 
Sunday morning’s work. 

This explains the white paper famine. 


Her Deduction 
6“ ELL! well!” ejaculated honest Farmer 
Hornback, in the midst of his perusal 
of the village newspaper, “it says here that 
the Hon. Peter Dowt committed suicide by tak- 
ing rat poison!” 
“Dear suzz!” replied his wife. “I didn’t know 
that the Honorable was troubled with rats!” 


THREE OF A KIND 
By S. E. KISER 
The Coward! 
66 HY in the world don’t they give up their automo- 
W bile and try to pay some of their honest debts?” 
asked the lady who was always worrying about 
the troubles other people had. 

“ Probably,” her husband replied, “for the same reason that 
we don’t move into an apartment we can afford, instead of keep- 
ing up this place and wondering how long we can avoid going 
to smash.” alias 

“Oh, how I despise a man who is willing to let the world see 
that he’s a failure, instead of being brave enough to keep up 
appearances, at least!” 


It's Hard To Satisfy Some Women 
“Darling,” he cried, “the firm is going to give me a fifteen 
percent raise to help us to meet the general rise in prices.” 
““Oh,”’ she replied, “if we’ve got to use it for that, what’s the 
good of it? Why couldn’t we have had it for some of the things 
we haven’t been able to afford?” 


a Sweet Reassurance 
“And will you love me to the end?” she asked, cuddling in 
his arms, after their first quarrel. 
“Yes,” he replied with all the fervor of his soul, “no matter 
how soon it may come.” 


New York City Nursery Rhymes 
By LOUIS HOW , 
Murray Hill 
ARY MURRAY, Forty-second, 
Fairly flurry; Shortly reckoned, 
Hurry up your hill! Makes the minutes fly; 
You’ve only got a minute left, So scurry, hurry, Mary Murray, 
It’s forty-second still. You're as late as I! 
Never Again 
Commuter—Did you ever stop to think why men hurry so? 
Subbubs—Yes, once—and missed my train. 





Friend (anxiously from the fence)—Can you make it, John ? 
John—Easy! Do you think I’ve been a commuter all these years for nothing > 
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BREAKING CAMP TO MOVE NORTHWARD 
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AT THE PENSACOLA, FLORIDA, COUNTRY CLUB 


Henriette 


FROM A SINNER’S DIARY 
By LYNETTE FREEMIRE 


E’RE all getting so we want what 
they earn for bossing gangs. 

If you want to please, imitate a mother 

arealone. The ones you’re practicing 
on won’t know it till afterward, too long 
after for you to reap, and it will be blamed 
tedious for you. But I’m telling 
you. 

You've got to pay, either in love or 
money, mind that. (Whoever has one is 
generally trading it for the other.) 

Scowls block traffic. 

Always the wrong one dies. 

There won’t anything matter —to 
you—in a hundred years. 
Man pulls the trigger. 

up the wounds. 

Falling in love is like breaking a bone. 
Falling out is like rebreaking it. 


Woman binds 


What are Maude’s ideas of woman's rights? 


Brother’s oats are coming up. His 
drill must have had an ulcerated tooth. 

The moon a couple hours after day- 
light always looks to me as if it was 
getting home from a dance. 

You can drown even a duck if you hold 
its nose under. 

It’s a bad thing, all around, to get 
people convinced they’re what they 
really are. 

You can’t be an old plow horse and 
train for the races at the same time. 

But one person—Tiger Lily—influ- 
ential enough to own an auto loves me 
enough to take me joy riding without 
tallying the mileage; but she lives far; 
and I’m busy; so I’ve always had to 
buy a rig and hitch it up while I got 
ready; and by that time the bandwagon 
had gone clear on. 

If you want to be avenged just watch— 
if they’re married. 


Dulcine—Life, liberty, and the pursuit of Percy van Sleeve. 


Quackery 
s ISM THIS and Ism that, 
And Anti this and Anti. . . scat! 
They’re all about the same. 
They’re mostly plans, 
To fool the clans. 
Oh, anything for wealth and fame! 


The Outs are fighting to get in, 

To purge the universe of sin, 
The Ins are standing pat. 

It’s evil thee, 

And holy me. 
It’s Ism this and Anti that! 

—Walter M. Danburg. 
Well, Isn’t It? 

John Bull—Now ours is a limited 
monarchy, while yours is a 
Brother Jonathan—Limited republic. 

John Bull—Limited republic? Why, 
don’t you vote for—? 

Brother Jonathan—What we vote for 
is the limit. 
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BETWEEN 


By CYRIL 
66 HY!” exclaimed the Débutante, “everybody in the 
play seems just like a person at home, everyday- 
It isn’t acting at all!” 

“Well,” responded the Critic, “you de- 
scribe the very touchstone of theatre art 
without knowing it. You see you are so 
young, and cannot have seen a great deal 
of the drama. But didn’t you like it?” 

“Tt’s charming!” 

And the Débutante had thus uncon- 
sciously epitomized opinion of “A Suc- 
cessful Calamity” at the Booth Theatre. 

It happened that the Tired Business 
Man had listened while getting into his fur 
coat—it was one of spring’s atmospherically 
bitter evenings—and he tarried a bit. ‘One fine show, that!” 
he exclaimed. A capacity audience was trooping out—one of 
uncommon complexion, for apparently it was a veritable New 
York gathering—something unusual in New York theatres. 

“Ves,” said the Critic, ‘‘and it is encouraging to see such a 
combination in the theatre—a play that reintroduces the fine 
personality of William Gillette; that presents a company 
remarkable for balance and ability; that again proves Arthur 
Hopkins to be an exceptional realizing manager; and that 
tends to fulfil the promise of Clare Kummer as an author.” 

“The only thing I didn’t just relish about it was its rather 
womanish air. Get what I mean?” asked the Tired Business 
Man, with a shy glance at the Débutante. 

“Perfectly,” replied the Critic. ‘ You mean the dominance 
of a feminine element in the whole conception, and particularly 
in the dialogue. Yet it is all refreshingly and contemporan- 
eously witty—some would say ‘smart ’—clear-cut and refined.”’ 

“T never heard you so unqualifiedly friendly to a show 
before.” 

“But wait. Fault can be found with any play. 
are faults in this. Not that it is framed upon an old 
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and an unhappy ending—though the true psychology of a 
woman of the Mrs. Wilton type in association with a romantic 
artist might easily suggest a real elopement—would not do. 
And no real physician admitted to such a ménage 
would seem an inferior person or permit the 
liberties—some of them verging on low comedy— 
taken with this Dr. Broodie.”’ 

“But it’s a ripping company, just the same, eh?” 

“Very capable, very convincing in the early scenes of the 
play. For most of the time Gillette projects the real man of the 
Wilton type. The charm of Miss Winwood as the frivolous young 
wife won to domestic rationality by supposed misfortune is 
distinct and a constant joy. In her a pleasing physical appeal, 
a rare elocutionary art and consistency of conception are 
combined; and the others contribute to a performance that will 
draw large audiences indefinitely.” 

““Miss Kummer is a real comer, isn’t she?” said the Tired 
Business Man shamelessly. 

“She is,”’ said the Critic, not deigning to notice the pun, 
though we others groaned in unison, “and I for one congratulate 
her. She has had a hard row to hoe, and it is only her just desert 
that she has ‘arrived.’” 

“Speaking of arriving,” said the Tired Business Man, 
“isn’t it odd how many of the already arrived actors and 
actresses are taking to writing their own plays?” 

“Tt is not exactly odd,” replied the Critic. ‘I can under- 
stand how an actor would like to write a part to suit himself. It 
is remarkable, however, that the plays are as good as they are— 
take ‘The Brat,’ for instance. Aside from the personal success of 
Maude Fulton, the play is most pleasing, though I am bound to 
admit that it was perplexing to me in spots. There is a good 
cast, too—John Findlay was most amusing as the butler who 
has taken more than is good for him, and Charlotte Ives made 
a charming débutante. On the whole, ‘The Brat’ is an amusing 
little play, and I hope for Miss Fulton’s sake that it will 
- succeed.” 








idea—the ruse of pretended business failure to achieve 
a purpose—for it stands apart in spite of this. But 
the third scene of the comedy does not ring true, owing 
to the melodramatic attempt of the author to impose 
amystery. And the company, even including Gillette, 
emphasizes this fault in the acting. They show its 
essential impossibility as to detail, and are unable to 
clothe it with plausibility. Though announced as a 
‘play,’‘A Successful Calamity ’is essentiallyacomedy, § 
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“Say,” said the Tired Business Man, evidently 
in the grip of an idea, ‘‘what do you suppose would 
happen if some of the playwrights took to acting their 
own plays? Now that actors are writing their own 
parts, isn’t that the logical outcome?” 

“T don’t believe that that will ever come to pass,” 
said the Critic. ‘Playwrights have had to admit that 
actors can write plays; but no actor that ever lived will 
own that a playwright knows anything about acting.” 
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Why Suffragists Worry 
IME was when nothing was cheaper 
T or more tranquilizing than to bea 
votes-for-women booster, but that 
calm day has passed never to return. 

It was twenty-four years after woman 
suffrage carried in Wyoming before it 
won in Colorado. In 1896 women voted 
in four states and it was thirteen years 
before they voted in five. In those peace- 
ful days suffrage maps and leaflets could 
be ordered by the million and the in- 
formation on them remained authentic 
season after season. 

But in these days nothing is more 
expensive or more thrilling than to be a 
woman suffrage promoter. Suffrage cel- 
lars are filled with tons of suffrage litera- 
ture waiting to be carted off. Some of it 
got out of date while the ink was drying. 

Suffrage writers and speakers work 
under constant nervous strain due to the 
fact that the words they speak or write 
are in danger of turning to lies before they 
strike the ears or the eyes of the listening 
or reading public. 

Suffragists face a new day, in which 
nothing in particular is scheduled to hap- 
pen, only to go to bed with Ohio waiting 
to be engraved on the suffrage map. 
Suffragists haul out the map but stand 
inert before it, not daring to insert Ohio 
because perchance Indiana also may have 
to go on. 

Talk about the high cost of living! 
‘Talk about the nervous strain of Ameri- 
can life! Ask the suffragists. They can 
tell you all about it. Talk about the 
probabilities of victory for woman suf- 
frage! It is proving disconcertingly 
swilt. 


War and the Dot 

N the midst of the junk pile swept up 

by the war, it may be there will be 
found the French custom of dowering 
daughters, as a lure to desirable husbands. 
\ dotless girl in France has been as hope- 
lessly out of the running, matrimonially, 
as a noseless girl in America. 

In America the advocates of birth con- 
trol say that one well cared for girl is bet- 
ter than ten underfed and thinly clad 
daughters. But in France, the home of 
birth control par excellence, they say that 


one well dowered girl is better than sev- 
eral for whom no husbands can be se- 
cured because no dot is possible. 

But after the war the dotless girl will be 
almost the only girl. She will not only 
be dotless, but she will be economically 
independent as a wage earner. And the 
young man with matrimony in his mind 
will not be setting his parents in search 
of the girl with the biggest dot. He will 
be much more apt to appear himself 
meekly before her, not asking what she 
can bring him in money, but whether she 
will be willing to put up with a man who 
will be thankful to get her on her own 
terms. 


The World Does Move, But Passing Slow 
F you believe that at one fell swoop 
votes for women will make woman 
the equal of man, I cite you the Colorado 
preacher who declared from his pulpit 
that old maids should be sent to some 
lonely isle, because worthless to the 
world. Women have voted in Colorado 
for twenty-four years. 

If you believe that these are days of 
dangerous progress towards the emanci- 
pation of the sexes from the thrall of 
matrimony, I cite you the editor of a city 
daily in New York State who in the year 
of our Lord 1916 thought he was voicing 
the opinions of his readers—and he prob- 
ably was—by writing a_half-column 
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UFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES by Anna Cadogan Etz 


leader in defence of old maids as more to 
be pitied than censored, as the victims of 
a fate thrust on them against their will, 
and never to be confused with the crim- 
inal classes. 

The world does move, but it will never 
be arrested for breaking the speed limit. 


Mother Goose Up-to-Date 
HEN a flossy girl comes along the 
street granting alike to the inter- 
ested and the uninterested a sight of sev- 
eral inches of white stockings above her 
high boots, one’s mind harks back to dear 
old Mother Goose, and the woman who 

went to market her eggs for to sell. 

The parallel is not exact, for the flossy 
girl is very much awake and she certainly 
does not shiver when she looks in the store 
window which reflects to her the fact that 
her petticoats are cut off up to her knees 
or thereabouts. It must be admitted 
that she is rather pleased than otherwise. 

Now for the suffrage moral: There are 
many persons who see in the absurdities 
of women’s clothes an unanswerable ar- 
gument against women’s votes. The 
wife of a vice-president of the United 
States is included in this not-to-be- 
sneezed-at group of people. But it is a 
fact that the flossy girl is no more to 
blame for the tremendous abbreviation 
of her petticoats than was the old lady 
who fell asleep on the king’s highway. 

If you doubt it, listen to the shoe men 
in convention assembled at the opening 
of the spring season facing, as an impor- 
tant trade contingency, the fact that 
every inch added to the skirts of women 
meant a loss of ten million dollars to the 
shoe trade. Whereupon they gravely 
put their heads together to devise ways 
and means to avoid such a calamity to a 
great industry. 

Bear in mind that this is but one of 
many instances which shoy that a woman 
is just as completely disfranchised at the 
spring millinery opening as she is at the 
polls in November. And the next time 
you see a flossy female—who ought to be 
arrested for art’s sake if not for her mor- 
als—know her as the victim of a situation 
that, if she had the vote, she might help 
improve. She certainly could not make 
it worse. 
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“Wenn ich gewuszt haette, verehrte Gatrin, dasz 
Du Dich so lang anziehst, haett ich drei Tage laenger 
° 


; Urlaub genommen! 

“Tf I’d known it took you so long to dress, 

my dear wife, I'd have taken three more 
days’ furlough.” —Jugend (Munich). 
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Elderly dame—All I sez, Jarge, is they’d 
‘ave to pay me a good wage afore J’d do that 
for a living.—London Opinion. 
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At the Tax-Receiver’ 


s 
“La déclaration est ob- **Allons-y 


! J’t’adore.” 
ligatoire? " ce 
b-so-lu-ment. 
““A declaration is “All right, then! 
obligatory?” I adore you!””—Le 
“ Ab-so-lute-ly!”’ Rire (Paris). 





Taking No Risks 

Husband—Hurry up, wumman. 

Wife—Whaur ye gaun? 

Husband—Fur the caur. 

Wife (seeing car jerk violently when 
brought to rest)—Are ye gaun in there? 

Husband—Aye. 


Wife—Awell, haud on a meenit till I get 
ma teeth in ma _ pooch!—Passing Show 
(London). 

is 
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Tommy (detailing sufferings to Dentist)- 
I’ve got “dug-outs” and trenches on one 
side of my mouth, and a “Hill 60” gumboil 
on the other.—London Opinion. 










Dame (das Bild ihres Mannes betrachtend)— Mein 
Mann kannte mich schon zwei Jahre, ehe er es wagte 
mir den ersten Kusz zu geben! 

Dienstmaedchen—Na, hat der sich aber geaendert 
genae rau! 

Lady (contemplating her husband’s pic- 
ture)—My husband had already been 
acquainted with me two years before he 
ventured to kiss me. 

Maid—Well he’s changed now, ma’am. 

Fliegende-Blaetter (Munich). 











Simple Solution 
Was tun jetzt die Modedamen nach der Einfihrung 
der Stoffkarte?”’ 
Sie geh'n zum Ballett.” 


‘“‘What do the ladies of fashion do now 
that the cloth-cards have been issued?”’ 

“They join the: ballet.”-—Jugend (Mu- 
nich). 

















Broadway, 4oth St. Evenings 8:30 


EMPIR Mats. WED. & SAT., 2:30 


CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


MAUDE A KISS 
ADAMS ERI 


CINDERELLA 


J. M. BARRIE’S GREATEST TRIUMPH ; 
West 42nd St., near Broadway 
Evenings at 8.20. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2.20 
Selwyn & Co. present 


JANE COWL 
= “EILAC TIME” 


A new play by Jane Cowl & Jane > Murfin. 





YOU ARE CHEATING YOURSELF 
If You Don’t See 


CHEATING CHEATERS 


IT’S A WONDERFUL THRILLER 


Ale ELTINGE PH 08 weenie 83° 
COHAN & HARRIS #235" 


Evenings 8:15 Phone Bryant 6344 Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:15 
COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


“The Willow Tree” 


A Fantasy of Japan 
By BENRIMO AND HARRISON RHODES 


48TH STREET roe ee 


PHONE 178 BRYANT 
Evenings 8:20 Matinees Thursday and “er 2:20 
mee 


The 13th Chair » 


with MARGARET WYCHERLY 
LONGACR West 48th St., Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:30 


WM. COLLIER 


In the Greatest of all Farces 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 
L * YRI THEATRE 42nd Street 


and Broadway 























2:30 -TWICE DAILY 8:30 
WILLIAM FOX Presents 


The HONOR SYSTEM 


Master Film Drama 
Nights 25c to $1.00 


A. Walsh's 
Mats. 25c Pie 50c. 





In New York Theatres 


Barrier, The—Broadway. An excellent screen presen- 
tation of Rex Beach's novel 
Big Show—The Hippodrome. The usual Hippodrome 
melange of marvels, with Annette Kellermann as an 
added attraction 
Brat, The—Harris. A clever comedy written and 
played by Maude Fulton 
anary Cotlage—Morosco. Rather ordinary musical 
comedy with some relieving bright spots 
entury Girl, The—Century. A tremendous variety- 
show, with Elsie Janis, Sam Bernard, Frank Tinney 
and many other favorites 
heating Cheaters—Eltinge. 
in a combination melodrama and comedy. 
Rambeau at her best 
ome Out of the Kitchen—Geo. M. Cohan's. Ruth 
Chatterton in a charming réle in a play of ups and 
downs—chiefly ups 
Das Konzert and Repertoire—Irving Place. German 
plays presented by an excellent stock company 
Great Divide, The—Lyceum. A revival of an old-time 
favorite, personally conducted by Henry Miller 
Her Soldier Boy—Astor. Clifton Crawford and Adele 
Rowland in a very pleasing musical comedy 
Honor System, The—Lyric. William Fox presenting 
R. A. Walsh's film drama 
Joan the Woman—44th Street. Geraldine Farrar in an 
ambitious and not unsuccessful motion-picture of the 
life of Joan. of Arc 
Johnny Get Your Gun—Criterion. Rather amusing 
farce, wherein East and West meet, happily for both 
Kiss for Cinderella, A—Empire. Maude Adams play- 
ing J. M. Barrie's irre sponsi! ble dream-comedy. <A 
thoroughly delightful performance 
Lilac Time—Republic. A wartime play of, by, and for 
Jane Cowl 
Little Lady in Blue—Belasco A charming comedy, 
with the added charm of Frances Starr 
Love o' Mike-—Shubert. A comedy, with music and a 
number of very pretty girls, which is mildly enjoyable 
Man Who Came Back, The—Playhouse. A thrilling 
tale of success against odds, with Henry Hull and 
Mary Nash in the stellar réles 
Wiss Springtime New Amsterdam. A tuneful and 
girlful musical comedy with a couple of good songs 
Nothing but the Truth—Longacre. Villiam Collier de- 
picting most vividly the troubles of a man who can- 
not tell a lie 
Oh, Boy!—Princess. A musical comedy by P. G. Wode- 
house and Jerome Kern 
Our Betters—Hudson. A play by Somerset Maugham, 
with Crystal Herne 
Pals First—Fulton. A comedy by Lee Wilson Dodd 
featuring Thomas A. Wise and William Courtenay 
Professor's Love Story, The—Knickerbocker. George 
Arliss in a comedy by J. M. Barrie 
Stranger than Fiction—Garrick. A farce by E. H. Soth- 
ern, satisfying the methods of dramatists 
Successful Calamity, A—Booth. A drama in which 
William Gillette plays up to his old time form 
Thirteenth Chair, The-——48th Street. A thriliing melo- 
drama of murder and mystery, performed by a good 
cast with Margaret Wycherly starring 
Turn to the Right—-Gaiety. A comedy of crooks and 
country and peach jam. Altogether a very pleasing 
performance 
U pstairs and Down—Cort. A drama of life above- ud 
below-stairs, with some pleasing situations and one it 
particular that is not so pleasing 
Wanderer, The—Manhattan Opera House. A spectacu- 
lar presentation of the story of the prodigal! son 
Washingion Square Players—Comedy. An _ unusual 
company pre senting a new bill of unusual one-act 
plays. Well worth visiting 
wow Tree, The—Cohan & Harris. A fantastic play 
# far Japan by Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes 
You're in Lore—Casino. Otto Hauerbach and Rudolph 
Frim| combining to produce a dainty musical comedy 
of the Casino brand 
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Thrills and laughter mixed 
Marjorie 


~ 





Bradley's Cartoons 

Judge has received an interesting book 
of cartoons by Luther Daniels Bradley 
whose death on the ninth of January, nine- 
teen seventeen, robbed the Chicago Daily 
News of its star artist and the world of a 
brilliant and trenchant delineator of events. 
The book itself is a collection of his work, 
including some of his earlier cartoons while 
on the staff of the Melbourne Punch. It 
has a double interest, in that it depicts 
events with which we are all familiar in a 
clear and unbiased light and the same 
time is a lasting monument to one of the 
best of the ancient and honorable clan of 
newspaper artists. (Cartoons by Bradley, 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Company. 
Net, $2.00). 


A Floral Display 
“T see the old man’s desk this morning 
is banked with flowers. His birthday?” 
“G’wan,” responded the office boy. 
“That’s the new stenographer’s hat.” 


Egg View Notes 
HERM SPOOR ain’t keeping it to him- 
self very much that he smoked a rabbit 
out of a hole in the Moon Lake woods, 
yesterday afternoon. Myrt, his wife, claims 
it’s the first fire he has built in seven years, 

Corny Paine’s uncle, who stammers when 
he talks, got here for a visit this morning, 
and fooled Tink Nitz’s dog four times, all 
ready. 

Cylindra Berger, and Lem Bushnell, our 
marshall, are secretly hunting after the 
guilty sneaker whg stole Cylindra’s looking- 
glass, Tuesday night. She will use an en- 
larged picture of herself, until it is found. 

Truman Bilge edged up to a well-dressed, 
hard-collared, important-acting stranger in 
front of the station, Monday, and asked him 
what he done. The stranger informed Tru- 
man that he worked ’way off east some- 
where, on a railroad called the Erie. Tru- 
man then quickly told him that there was a 
weekly paper in Spring Ledge by the same 
name. 

Nehemiah Knovrick’s Pollywog relatives 
have sent him an attractive new pair of 
spectacles, so he can make out everything 
very clearly, including his will. 

Morg Quidd, our blacksmith, says that it 
may be lucky to pick up a horse-shoe, a cold 
horse-shoe. 

Dow Ludlum, who lives right next door to 
Cylindra Berger, has made Cylindra awful 
mad by putting up a barb wire fence, right 
on the line. She will be a long time getting 
over it. 

The moving picture play seen by Corny 
Paine at a Pollywog theatre, Wednesday 
afternoon, ended up in such a row at the 
finish of the second reel, that an announce- 
ment had to be made on the screen that 
the rest of the play would be continued some 
time next week.—Les/ie Van Every. 


Suspenders 

ty SPENDERS are a contrivance which 

help a man keep up appearances. This 
is accomplished in a neat way by means 
of holes in the several ends of the suspenders 
and corresponding buttons on the appear- 
ances. The buttons are put through these 
holes and appearances are kept up by the 
resting of the suspenders on the man’s 
shoulders. If a man has stooping shoulders 
which do not readily lend a resting-place 
to suspenders, appearances may sag. And 
when a button is gone appearances may 
actually wobble. It behooves every man 
to make certain that his suspender buttons 
are always in a good healthy condition. 
If a button gives away it may give away 
information which he does not intend to 
make public. Suspenders should be made 
of a strong trustworthy material so that 
their master will not at any time be afraid 
to tie his shoe nor be ashamed to pick up 
a handkerchief for a lady. Suspenders are 
usually made ot some elastic material. This 
is quite convenient as it enables one to 
shrug his shoulders without having the 
shrug lift his feet off the ground. 


—Siuart W. Knight. 
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Stories with Smiles 

Just to Show Them—“ So you have been on a visit to your boyhood 
s home?” . , = 
fi “Yes,” replied the prosperous-looking citizen. 
” “How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood when fond recol- 
- lection presents them to view.’”’ 
n “T know that’s what the poet wrote, but my principal object in going 
g, back was to show the people there that “that dirty-faced, good-for-nothing 
ll Jones boy has amounted to something in the world.” —Chicago Journal. 
ir Meant It For Him—He was fond of playing jokes on his wife, and 
1e this time he thought he had a winner. 

“My dear,” he said, as they sat at supper, “I just heard such a sad 
2 sory of a young girl today. They thought she was going blind, and so a| 
Ht surgeon operated on her, and found 
1. “Ves?” gasped the wife breathlessly. 
d, “That she’d got a young man in her eye!”’ ended the husband, with a | 
iD chuckle. : 
m For a moment there was silence. Then the lady remarked slowly: 
1- “Well, it would all depend on what sort of a man it was. Some of them 
p= she could have seen through easily enough.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 


- — | guph. | GROWING OLD 


a No Laughing Matter—* Philip,” said his wife at the breakfast table, | GRACEFULLY 











le “you must give me some money this morning. There are all sorts of things 
we want. We must get a ton of coal before the price goes any higher. _ 7 : 
°S There’s a carpet for the dining room which we simply must have. Besides, ‘I he key to health in old age 
of [haven’t got a thing to wear. I look positively dowdy when I go out with is the prevention of bowel 
g Mrs. Jones. I must have a new hat and an evening frock and an afternoon disorder. 
dress. Then there’s shoes—my old shoes are simply worn right through. 
“ we ve pes in the drawing room are positively disgraceful and I Constipation, which becomes 
shall have to have—— : . 
d Perhaps you want to know what the joke is in this? more and more chronic with 
Well, it isn’t a joke—every husband knows that.—Chicago Journal. advancing years, frequently 
an ; aie makes the burden of old age 
ul Recovery Paid—In times of peace Smith might have been an author onus tanewe tale Yet j 
at who had drifted into some useful occupation, such as that of a blacksmith, seem neavy indeed. _2et mM 
g but just now he is cook to the Blankshire officers’ mess. Smith sent Murphy | most cases constipation can 
into the village to bring home some chickens ordered for the mess. be entirely prevented by a 
y | “Murphy,” said Smith, the next day, “when you fetch me chickens athe oon rit t] att a f 
» agin, see that they are fastened up properly. That lot you fetched yester- a € care In tne ma er oO 
. day all got loose, and tho I scouted the village I only managed to secure ten diet and by supplying In 
e f men 0 | yr, ¢ ee 7 ; 
~  fofthem.” ee Nujol an efficient substitute 
; } “’Sh!” said Murphy. “TI only brought six.”—77t-Bits. or tl . 
‘ | for the mucus which exhaust- 
le Couldn’t Afford It—A negro who had an injured head entered a doc- ed nature no longer provides, 
Lou J = 
tors office. 
—" a wo cut om, 5 see.” , - Nujol is not a bowel stimu- 
“Yes, sah! done got carved up with a razor, Doc! 5 nile jie . eee 
_ “Why don’t you keep out of bad company?” said the physician, after lant. It acts os an internal 
h | he had dressed the wound. lubricant, softening the con- 
is . My I'd like to, Doc, but I ain’t got ’nuff money to git a divorce.”’— tents of the intestines and 
Ss ‘4. ¥. Globe. | . 
: _— | so promoting normal evacu- 
_ Nothing Serious—Visitor—I am grieved to hear of your mistress’s ations. 
‘ illness. Nothing serious—no great cause for alarm, I trust? 
-- 2 The new French maid—No, monsieur, nozzing beeg, nozzing granhe. NUJOL is bottled at the refinery and is 
" | Something—what you call leetle, petite. What zey call ze leetle—small sold only in pint bottles bearing the 
) smallpox. The Doctor’s Leisure Hour. name NUJOL and the imprint of the 
Ss Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
; , Refuse substi s—be sure *t th 
e Angus Got Even—Angus Mac Broth, the village innocent, outside moe og ep ee ne ee 
d the farmyard rubbing himself, while on the other side of the gate, an in- 
luniate awe 2 savagely. wy J y 
an o pawed the ground sav igely , ‘ Pe . STANDARD OIL COMPAN Y 
1 Did the black bull get ye?” asked the farmer anxiously, as he came (New Jersey) 
. Tunning up. Bayonne New Jersey 
‘ “Did he?” snorted Angus. “‘D’ye no see I’m rubbin’ maself? But Ah’ll 
: get even wi’ him, the brute!”’ 
é Ten minutes later he returned to the farmhouse; his face spread in a 
| smile. ‘‘A’ve done it,” he told the farmer. “A’ve got even wi’ that black 
eC heart ower yonder.”’ 
t “Whit wey?” asked the bull’s owner. 
1 “Weel, I jist went tae the wee broon calf and fetched him a whack—sick 
) ¢ bonnie yin, tae, o’er the lug, an’ says I tae him: ‘Noo gang an’ tell yer 
2 eyther aboot that.’”—Chicago Journal. 
. ee ; 
Gone, Not Forgotten—During the fighting a Highlander had the 
a. org r 
. mistortune to get his head blown off. ! Send for booklet “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION,” Write your name and } 
A comrade communicated the sad news to another gallant Scot, who| : address plainly below, Dept. 13 ; 
asked, anxiously : ' 
“Where's his head? He was smoking ma pipe.” —Tit-Bits. i..Name Address Ciy State - 
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Only 10 easy lessons 

bring speed of 80 to 

100 words a minute 
J guaranteed. 


WONDERFUL new -method of acquiring skill on the type 

writer has been discovered. Already thousands of stenogra 
phers and other typewriter users who never exceeded 30 to 40 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words with half the effort and 
with infinitely greater accuracy than they ever could before anu 
they're earning salaries increased in proportion. 


Earn $25 to $40 Per Week 


Special Gymnastic Finger-Training Exercises bring results in days 
that ordinary methods will not produce in months. Among the 
thousands of operators who have taken up this system are hundreds 
of graduates of business colleges and special typewriting courses— 
many were so-called touch writers—yet there has not been a single 
one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or her speed and accuracy, and 
the salaries have been increased from $8 to $15 a week (their former 
salaries) to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. And the New Way is 
amasingly easy lor anyone—there are only ten lessons and they can 


be FREE at home. 


E—Wonderful New Book 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your work 
easier—if you want to put more money in your pay envelope—get 
this book at once. It will be a revelation to you as to the speed and 


salary that are possible to typists. Address 
Springfield, Ohio 


The Tulloss School, 8523 College Hill, 
8 TE ec a eT ER | 








Health—Looks—Comfort 


Wear this scientifically constructed health belt, 
endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A light but 
durable support for the abdomen which greatly re- 
lieves the strain on the abdominal! muscles. Recom- 
mended for obesity, lumbago, constipation, spinal 
deformities, foating kidney and all weaknesses in 
the abdominal region. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT ...... 


tension on the interna! 





_ Releases the 
ligaments and causes the internal organs to resume 
their proper positions and perform their functions in 
anormal, healthful way Easy to adjust—a great 
comfort tothe wearer. For men, women and children 
Send for the belt on Five Days’ Free Trial. 
If satisfactory, send us $2. If not, return belt 
Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


THE WEIL HEALTH BELT CO. * 


106 Hill Street New Haven, Conn. 
Druggists: Write for proposition and full particulars 

















HOTEL LONGACRE 


BROADWAY Ano Rt ,Prmaer. 


Convenient to every lh — eee air and good ser- 
vice of the Longacre are well established. 


Rates Per Day 


Room with Lavatory. . 

Room with Private Bath 
Room with Private Bath, for :‘ 
Two-Room suites 


Special Weekly Rates 
Restaurant a la carte and table d'hote. Club Breakfast. 


The Best Value in New York City both in Rooms 
and Restaurant. 


PHONE 7790—BRYANT. G. L. SANBORN 





APRIL FILM FUN 


At all Newsstands Now. 10c a Copy. $1.00 a Year 
Published by LESLIE-JUDGE Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may bring 
ou wealth. Write for ‘“‘Needed Inventions” and “How to 

t Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 





“Somewhere in France” 


ROM somewhere in France comes to 

Jupce a copy of The Brazier, one of 
several periodical publications which the 
men in the trenches get out for their own 
amusement. The masthead of this inter- 
esting little paper announces that Piper 
George Inglis is the Editor and Manager, 
and makes the statement that contributions 
should be sent care of The Brazier, 16th 
Battalion, the Canadian Scottish. 

Editors who complain of the difficulties 
of getting out a paper here in America should 
take heart of grace after reading such no- 
tices as the following, quoted in The Brazier 
from the Western Scot, a contemporary 
publication: 


Excuse this paper if it is sort of blotchy. 
The printer got most of the shrapnel out of the 
ink, but not all. We're trying to get the Q. M. 
to issue a tin hat for the ink-can. 


The dominant note in these little ebulli- 
tions of good spirits in their cheeriness. 
rhere is a comforting absence of hatred for 
the enemy; in fact, many of the remarks 
seem to show that Tommy considers Fritz 
a good fellow, whom he is unfortunately at 
war with, and whom he will “get ””—always 
with the reservation that Fritz doesn’t 
“get” him first—but toward whom he 
cherishes no personal animosity beyond the 
natural peevishness that any man might 
show toward another who disturbed his 
slumber with large-calibre shells. The fol- 
lowing bit culled from The Brazier’s columns 
is certainly not inspired by any detestation 
for the enemy: 


A NOVEL IN A NUTSHELL 


Documentary Evidence, or a Romance of War 
Extract from the Puddletown News, 
Oct. I1, 1914: 
Miss Sophonisba Smith is visiting 
her aunt at Mistletoe Cottage. 
(ii) Leave of Absence. 
Mudhill Camp, Oct. 12, 1914. 
No. 1234567 Pte. J. Brown has per- 
mission to be absent from his quarters 
until Reveille, Oct. 15, 10914, for the 
purpose of visiting Puddletown. 
(Signed) W. Firebrace, Lt.-Col., 
O. C. of the Umpty-Umpth Batt. 
(iii) Extract from Conduct Sheet, Oct. 18, 
1914: 
No. 1234567 Pte. J. Brown, absent 
without leave, 14 days C. B. 
(iv) Copy of Receipt. 
J. Brown— 
Dr. to Messrs. Buyem & Sellem, 
Jewelers, Puddletown. 
To I Ring - - - 2 1§ Oo 
Received payment with thanks, 
Nov. 5th, 1914. 
Extract from Rum Creek Gazette, Rum 
Creek, Alberta, March sth, rors: 
Advices from the front indicate that 
the Rum Creek boys with the Ump- 
ty-Umpth are now in France, etc., 
etc. 
(ii) Various receipts for parcels, signed by 
J. Brown, March to October, 1915. 
iii) Leave Warrant No. XYX12374. 
Nov. 1, 1915. 
No 1234567 Pte. J. Brown is pro- 
ceeding to England on leave. Des- 
tination, Puddletown. Returning, 


Sec.I (i) 


Sec. II (i) 











Big businessmen | 


. started reading the 
“*Men Who Are 
Making America,” 
now running in 
Leslie’s, because it 
was being written 
by B. C. FORBES, 
the country’s lead- 
ing industrial and 
financial writer. 


Big and little bus- 
inessmen and the 
rest of the country, 
too, are reading it 
now, because they 
realize that zt zs the 
greatest history of 
modern American 
enterprise ever com- 
piled. 

The Story of Darwin 


P. Kingsley in this 
week’s issue 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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will report to R. T. O. at Victoria 
Station, London, Nov. 8 
(iv) Extract from Pay Sheets, Pay and 
Record Office, London: 
No. 1234567 Pte. J. Brown, on leave 
- - - 25 ° 8 (O 
(Signed) J. Brown. 
(v) Extract from Registry of Births, Death 
and Marriages, Puddletown: 

John Brown, 24, single, rancher, 
Rum Creek, Alberta, Canada, to 
Sophonisba Smith, 22, single, Pud- 
dletown, Dumpshire. 

(vi) Extract from Visitors’ Book, Long- 
shoreman’s Arms, Shrimpville-on- 
Sea, Nov. 5, 1015: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Brown, Puddletown, 
Room No. 6. 
(vii) Extract from Conduct Sheet, Nov. 14, 
191s: 

No. 1234567 Pte. J. Brown, over- 
staying leave, 28 days Field Punish- 
ment No. s. 

Extract from Roll of Honour, July 1, 
1Q10: 
Wounded—No. 1234567 Pte. J. Brown 
(ii) Extract from the Puddletown News, 
Aug. 10, 1916 

To Mr. and Mrs. J. Brown, on 
Aug. 8, at Mistletoe Cottage, Pud 
dletown—a daughter. Both doing 
well. 

(iii) Extract from the register at the Con- 
naught Hotel, Rum Creek, Alberta, 
Dec. 10, 1916: 

Mr. John Brown 

Mrs. John Brown 

Miss Ypresia Festuberta Brown 

(iv) Extract from the Rum Creek Gazette, 
Dec. 11, 1916: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Brown and in- 
fant daughter, Miss Ypresia Festu- 
berta Brown arrived on the local 
express yesterday afternoon. Al- 
though John still has a slight limp 
as the result of wounds received in 
action last summer he will be able to 
resume his tonsorial activities in the 
local barber shop which he operated 
before leaving with the first contin 
gent in 1914. We extend a hearty 
greeting to Mr. Brown and _ his 
family. They will occupy the house 
over the post-office 


Sec. IIT (i) 


R. M. E. 


Shear Steal 


Misinterpreted—Editha was admiring 
her new summer frock. ‘“Isn’t it wonder- 
ful,” she said, “that all this silk comes from 
an insignificant worm!” 

“Editha, is it necessary to refer to your 
father in that way?” her mother inquired 
reproachfully.—New York Times. 


It Seemed All Right—‘Bobbie, your 
face wants washing. Did you look at it 
in the glass this morning?” 
“No, mother, but it seemed all right when 
I felt it.’—New York Sun. 


Well Reasoned—He—But you say 
yourself that your father is anxious to get 
you off his hands. 

_She—Yes; that’s why I don’t think he’ll 
listen to you.—Boston Transcript. 


An Incidental Consideration—“‘ Would 
you marry a man for his money?” 

“No,” replied Miss Cayenne. “I'd 
merely insist that he have a lovely disposi- 
tion. But I’d take into consideration the 
fact that a man without money is very 
likely to be worried and ill-natured.”’— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 
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The Blade 
of Blades 
















It is the steel in the Gem Damaskeene Blade, and the 

treatment of it, that keeps the edge right—and this keen 

edged Blade, with the properly set Gem frame, makes the 

GEM outfit the greatest shaving combination in the world 
, today. 






Gem Blades are sold only in 
sealed, wax paper wrapped packages 
—moisture and dust proof—eac 
GEM BLADES blade in a separate envelope and 

each blade edge protected. Seven 


DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR | blades to the set, 35c. 


The GEM means speed——ease—comfort—economy. Don’t 

miss it!! Outfit includes razor complete, with seven Gem 

Damaskeene Blades, shaving and strop- $1 00 
” 


ping handle, in handsome, durable case 

















Dealers Everywhere 
Gem Cutlery Co., Inc., New York 


591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 








Canadian Branch: 











IT IS A SHAME FOR ANY WOMAN TO 


Wear Soiled White Kid Shoes! 


Rub them lightly with a white cloth and a little— 


CARPBUNA 


Cleaning Fluid 





—and they will not only look like new, but will be dry and ready to 
wear in an instant. 

This is true likewise of the light colored glazed kid shoes that are the fad 
of the day, because Carbona cannot injure the most delicate color. 

Use Carbona day or night— 


it cannot explode 


IAMORDS = 


20% DOWN . 10% A MONTH 


C iss E 2) | ‘4 The most beautiful Diamonds are the Blue-white, especially 
if absolutely ——. LYON DIAMONDS are Ist Quality, Blue-white. A certificate 
furnished with every Diamond guaranteeing its value and providing for exchange at full - 
chase price. Goods sent prepaid for examination and approval. rite for Catalog No. 


10 per cent DISCOUNT F 
NEW YORK. 


J. M. LYON 7 co.. (€sv'atee3) 71-73 deeees St, 


15¢c.—25c.—50c.—$1.00 bottles. At all druggists 
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In the @ 
King’s 
Name’ 


The little King of England and 
the pauper boy changed places 
and could not change back! 

The proud little King, first monarch of 
his time, King of all England, in rags, 
beaten, threatened, had but one friend, 
Miles Hendon—and he thought him a 
mad child and was good to him in pity. 
And the ragged street child, dressed 
the King’s fine robes, bewildered and ter- 
rified, sat in the Palace. What a reckoning when the truth 
came out! What an amazed Miles Hendon! Was ever beloved 
and gallant Knight more gloriously rewarded? 

Who of us so lucky as to have a friend like Miles Hendon—so wronged, so 
loyal, so kind and so gallant! And the little street child in the King’s Pa 
what man does not wish to help him—what mother would not like him for a son? 

Read “The Prince and the Pauper” again. It is the Mark Twain of 


Huc kleberry Finn and the M: ark ‘I'wain of Joan of Arc rolled into one. For 
it is humor and charm—and it is history and beauty. 


MARK TWAIN 


Bountiful giver of joy and humor, he’ that Mark Twain could do well. When 
was vet much more, for, while he laughed he wrote Pe it was a new kind of 
with the world, his lonely spirit struggled history, 
with the sadne ss of human life : and sought 
to find the key.% Beneath the laughter is travel, it was an event, and the world 
a big human soul, a big philosopher. 

Out of the generous west came Mark 
Twain, giving widely and freely to the humor—but behind each was the force 
world such laughter as men had never’ of a great, earnest, powerful personality, 
seen. It was laughter whole souled and that dominated his time, so that even 





unlike any other except in its 
accuracy. When he wrote books of 
He did many things 
stories, novels, travel, history, cssays, 


sat up and noticed. 


clean, and yet the laughter of thoughtful then he was known all over the face of 
men. the globe. . Simple, unassuming, demo- 
At first it seems a long way from the cratic, he was welcomed by Kine rs, he 


simple, human fun of Huckleberry Finn — was loved by plain people. 

to the spiritual power of Joan of Arc, He was a gallant fichter for freedom. 
but look closer and you will find for humanity. The simplicity, the kind- 
beneath them both the same ideal, ly humor, the generosity, the spirituality 
the same humanity, the same half revealed, that we like to think is 
spirituality, that has been such a = America—all these were in Mark Twain. 
glorious answer to those who ac- /f forcign nations love him, we in this 
cuse this nation of being wrapped give him first place in our hearts, 
up in material things. The the without Mark Twain is not 

There seems to be no end to the things an American home. 


The Centennial Half-Price Sale Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these books in the hands of all the people. He demanded 
that we make good-looking, substantial books, that every man could afford 
toown. So we made this set, and there has been a tremendous sale on it. 
But Mark Twain could not foresee that the price of paper, the price of ink, 
the price of cloth, would all go up as they have in the last two years. It is 
impossible to continue the fo ong sale. It should have closed before this. 


Because this is the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of Harper 

& Brothers, we have decided to continue this half- -price sale while the 
present supply lasts. Get your set now while the price is low. 

As an American you must have Mark Twain. Send the coupon to- 

. day before the present edition is all gone. 


HARPER & BROTHERS: 


Franklin Square, New York 


counter 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 













Send me, all charges 
prepaid, « set rf ark 
Twain's We wks in uae five 
volumes, illustrated, bound in hand- 
some green cloth, stamped in gold, 
gold tops and untrimmed edges. I 
not satisfactory I will return them at 
your expense. Otherwise I will send you 
$1.00 within five days and $2.00 a month 
for twelve months, thus getting the benefi® 
ot your half-price sale 


NGM. cc esceccccccsece 


iddress cvccvece 


1817 1917 


Orders from Canada will be 10% additional, because of duty. 


















Books ent on approval outside Continental United States, 


With the College Wis 


They Don’t Know—People call » 
lucky. 

Just because I own my own roadster ay 
my own dress suit, people call me lucky, 

Bah! 

Don’t they know that at the movies] ay 
the man who always sits next to someon 
who has seen the show; that in the dag 
room I am the one whom the Professo 
always asks, ““Where does the assignmey 
commence?’’—that at the parties I am 4 
ways the one who has been asked to esgop, 
one of the out-of-town girls? 

And they call me lucky!—Minnehaha, 


That’s Different—First Siude—Is your 

college denominational? 
Second Stude—Nope, 
Froth. 


it’s co-educational, 


Yes, She Does Not—* 
love me?” 

“Why do you say 
absolutely.” 

“What?” 


“T don’t love you.” 


Then you don 


that? Why, yes, 


Sun Dial. 


Ice Boating—S/e (painfully modest)- 
My-er-extremities are cold. 
He (solicitous)—Pull your hockey cap 
down over them.—Awk. 


Classified—Patriot—One who goes with 
his wife to buy a hat and enjoys himself. 
Martyr—One that goes with her, but 
falls asleep in the store. 
Hero—One that goes with her and flirts 
with all the cash girls. 
Coward—The sneaky character that al- 
ways remembers he has an engagement. 
Froth. 


Naturally— Shc 
letter? 


He—I hope not. 


Did you get my last 
‘Record. 


He Didn’t Want It, Anyway—Carl- 
I decided not to get an automobile, after all. 
Catherine—Oh, did you? 
Carl—Yes, someone else held the luck) 
coupon.—Chaparral. 


And Recently We Were In Playing 
Cards, But We Were Out—‘Do you 
know that a man can be in two places 
at the same time? He can go to Europe 
and be homesick.” 

“Ves, and I can go to the English class 
and be in Dutch.”—WMedley. 


Driven to Marriage!—Horton Ac 
cerby and I both loved Jean Carson. 
Accerby looked like a Sparrow collar ad, 
danced divinely and owned six machines. 

I looked like a Yeyendecker drawing, 
danced heavenly and hi id half a dozen cars. 

Our set was all agog as to which of us 
would win. ' 

In a sense I won. 

She eloped with my chauffeur instead of 
Accerby’s.—Sun Dial. 


The Usual Story 
She said ’twas naughty, wasn’t nice. 
She said she would resist him 
Each ancient feminine device 
And then, of course, she kissed him. 


—Pur ple Cow. 
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Passing the Mustard 


A Good Doctor—The sympathetic friend 
—Is he a good doctor? 

The chronic invalid—Oh, splendid. I 
have only been employing him three months, 
and he has already told me I have almost all 
the diseases there are.—Buffalo Express. 


Pleasant Neighbors — Uncle Josh — 
Here’s a letter from Nephew Harry that’s 
gone to Africa, and says that within 20 rods 
of his house there’s a family of laughing 
hyenas. 

His wife—Well, I’m glad he’s got pleasant 
neighbors, anyway—that’s something.—Tit- 


Bits. 


The Difference—“Opportunity 
once at every man’s door.” 

“Hard luck is a whole lot more sociable.” 
—Pittsburgh Post. 


calls 


Not That Kind—‘See here, that cos- 
tume is cut entirely too low for a ballroom.” 

“Don’t be absurd, mother. This is a 
street suit.’”,-—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


He Had One—‘I say, old man, do 
you happen to have a five you are not 
using?” 

“Why, yes; 

“Thanks! 
counterfeit.” 

“It is. That’s why I’m not using it.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


here you are.” 
But, I say, this looks like a 


A Clever Suggestion—‘It would save 
us much-needed floor space and considerable 
money if more of our women customers 
would use the stairway when going up only 
one flight,” said the department store 
manager. 

“T wish, I knew of some way to make ’em 
do it.” 

“Why not take the mirrors out of the 
elevators and put ’em on the stairs?” sug- 
gested his bright assistant.—Buffalo Express. 


A Source of Annoyance—/riend—I 
suppose deafness is a source of annoyance 
to you?” 

Deaf man—Occasionally. Last night, for 
instance, I danced with a most charming 
young lady, and I would give a good deal 
to know whether she compared my dancing 
to a “zephyr” or a “heifer.”—New York 
Times. 


Clothes—“A lot of men go broke trying 
to buy clothes for their wives.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne; “and a lot 
of women have to skimp along so that their 
husbands can buy secret society uniforms.” 
—Washington Star. 


To Be Sure—‘“Now, hubby!” 
“Huh?” 


“Will you love me when I’m old?” 


“Why not? Nowadays a grandmother 
looks as chic as anybody.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 

& 


Definite—The quiet-looking boy at the 
foot of the class had not had a question; 
so the teacher propounded him this one: 

“In what condition was the patriarch Job 
at the end of his life?” 

“Dead,” was the calm response.—Provi- 


dence J ournal. 
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PrELIOMmA® 


You Would Rather 
Be IN Your Car 
Than 


Take a New Lease on 


Motor 
e 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To give you an opportunity to 
prove our statements about Motor 
Life for yourself, we will send the 
next six numbers for $1.00 (regular rate 
$2.00 per year). 


Spend $1 and Save $100 


by signing the coupon and reading 
these six beautiful numbers of Ameri- 
ca’s smartest motor publication, each 
containing over 100 pages and scores 
of interesting illustrations. 
Aprit—Equipment Number 
May—Town and Country Number 
June—Touring Number 
Juty—Rggorts Number 
Aucust—Country Club Number 
SeEPTEMBER—Sports Number 





& wes [zs 


UNDER It/ 


You would rather be out of the garage than in it. 


Life is made for you. 
ities. Smart. Original. 
ful illustrations. 


It is different. 
Entertaining. Hundreds of beauti- 
Six-color covers. 









Motor 
No boring technical- 


That is why it is read by people who have never before 


been interested in ordinary 


“automobile magazines.” 


It shows you the latest fashions in motors, appointments 


and body designs, 


lays out fascinating trips, 


suggests 


what to take and what to wear. 


It shows your wife the newest luxuries 


for her comfort 


while in the car, and gives her glimpses of well-known 


people, clubs and shops. 


But all this is but the frosting to Motor Life’s cake of 


practical helpfulness. 


Let Motor Life Save You Money 


Simply because you can afford a car—or a fleet of cars— 
is no reason why you should run it like a prodigal. 

In each issue Motor Life tells you the tricks of experts 
that will save you hundreds of dollars in running your car. 
Helpful ideas on how to save gasoline, tires, paint, up- 
holstery—all told in short, interesting articles illustrated 


with dozens of pictures. 
gives its subscribers— 


And, more than this, Motor Life 


Free Personal Service 


to an extent never before attempted by a motor magazine: 


Touring—\lotor Life will lay 
out any trip you,want to take— 
and tell you the best routes and 
the best hotels. 

Remodelling—\lotor Life will 
tell you how to remodel your old 
chassis along the lines of the 1917 
and 1918 models. 

Repainting—Motor Life will 
suggest original color schemes for 
your car, following the principles 


laid down in a recent article by 
Coles Phillips 

Mechanical—If you are puz- 
zled by any mechanical problem, 
you can get the solution from 
Motor Life’s Service Depart- 
ment. 

Shopping—Motor Life’s  ex- 
perts will suggest equipment and 
motor clothes, and buy them for 
you in New York if you wish. 


Before you spend a cent on your old car, or buy a new car, 
or single accessory, consult with Motor Life. 





MOTOR LIFE 
243 West 39th Street 
New York City 


I accept your special offer. Send 
Motor Life for six months anda bill 
for one dollar (regular rate $1.50)— 
OR—S - : 
for $3.00 (regular rate $6.00). (In- 
dicate your preference.) 





Don’t Send Money—Just Sign the Coupon 
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Many a man owes his 
reputation as a “master 
mixer” to 


Club Cockfails 


He deserves all the 
credit he gets for his 
discrimination, because 
he has selected an in- 
comparable mixture of 
fine liquors, aged in the 
wood to velvet smooth- 
ness. And he chills the 
bottle on the ice, so that 
no dilution impairs the 
flavor. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the Famous 


BRAND'S A-1 SAUCE 





SUNNY BROOK 


A Pleasant Beverage ane 
A Pure. Wholesome Tonic 
DISTILLED BY 
Sunny Brook Distillery Co 
I isvilble i 








Romeike’s Press Clipping Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear about you, your 
friends, or any subject on which you may 
want to be “ up-to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical of importance in the 
United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms $5.00 for 100 notices. 


Henry Romeike 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 





Leslie’s Travel Bureau 


which appears in the first and third issues each 
month will give specific information to Leslie's 
readers who are planning to travel at home or 
abroad. Correspondents are requested to state 
definitely their destination and time at which 
the proposed trip is to be made. This will 
facilitate the work of this bureau. Stamps for 
reply should be enclosed. Address 


EDITOR TRAVEL BUREAU 
Leslie's Weekly 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Copyright, 1917, by Leslie-Judge Company. 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as second-class 
mail matter. 

Cable address “Judgark.” Telephone 6632 Madison Square. 
Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Company, 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Washington Representative 
Wyatt Building, Washington, D. C. 

John A. Sleicher, “ar Reuben P. Sleicher, Sec’y. 

Rollauer, Treasurer. 
Grant E. Hamilina ‘Art Director. J. A 


- JUDGE 


NEXT WEEK 


will newly emphasize its 
mission as 


“The Happy Medium.” 


Another brilliant cover by 
James Montgomery Flagg 
entitled 


“Kiss and Make-up” 


Other highly amusing 
illustrations by 
Orson Lowell, Calvert, John 
Gruelle, Garth Jones, Will 
Vawter, Hartman, L. Fellows, 
G. B. Inwood, Westmacott, 
Laura E. Foster, Barksdale 
Rogers, David Robinson, R. 
B. Fuller, Norman Anthony, 
C. W. Kahles, Flohri, Tousey, 
C. W. Anderson, Zim and 

others. 


The Text features will be as 

delighting as usual, including 

contributions by 
Walt Mason, Douglas Malloch, 
S. E. Kiser, Morris Wade, 
J.A. Waldron, Horace Seymour 
Keller, Homer Croy, F. Greg- 
ory Hartswick, Lou Rab, Otis 
C. Little, Max Merryman and 
others. 


. Waldron, Editor 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

— $5.00 

- 2,50 
25 


One year, 52 numbers 
Six months, or 26 numbers 
Thirteen weeks - - 
Payable in advance or by draft on New York, or iigMlapeess 
or postal order 
The contents of JUDGE are protected by copyright 
a both the United States and Great Britain. 

If JUDGE cannot be found at any newsstand, the pub- 
lishers will be under obligations if that fact be promptly 
reported on postal card or by letter. 

BACK NUMBERS: Present year, 10 cents per copy; 
1916, 10 cents; 1915, 20 cents, etc. 

Postage free in the United States, its dependencies, and 
Mexico. To Canadian Provinces add 50 cents a year for 
postage; to all foreign countries add $1.00 a year. 


WESTERN ADVERTIS oe OFFICE 
Marquette Building — - hicago, Illinois 
NEW ENGLAND ADVERTIS SING OFFICE 
Tremont Building - - Boston 





Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is made 
more delightful and healthful. Samples of bitters by mail 
) cts in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md.(Adv.) 








Wouldn’t 
You Like 
to Meet— 

















the Girl 
Behind 
the Smile? 


OU can meet your 
favorites informally in 
the columns of FILM 
FUN. Besides their chatty 
stories and the striking pic- 
ures of the new features 
soon to be released, you'll 
find the magazine full of 
laughter and fun all its own. 


FILM FUN 


10 cents a copy $1.00 a year 


Published by 
LESLIE-JUDGE CoO. 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 


FILM FUN J. 3-31 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $1. Please send FILM FUN for one 
year to 
EEE RARE Eeres ae eae ane Ca ae 
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Here's a 
|) Suggestion 


Can you think of a 
better decoration for 
your room than these 
five jolly girls from 
Judge r 


Five b rilliant paint- “WALL-NUTS” “GOOD-NIGHT, NURSE” 
. By James Montgomery Flagg 
ings by 


fl ‘ita iit ype tA 


NAUMAN 
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James Montgomery Flagg 
Mary Lane McMillan 


Paul Stahr [noch Bolles 











) 
in full colors, 9 x 12 : 
inches, mounted on a E 

heavy mat, ready for P 
the frame, for ; 
|) One Doll ! 

. (25 cents apiece) : 

{ Just pina bill, check, —— i 

y money-order or stamps to By Enoch Bolles 2 

. the coupon below, fill in : 

. | your name, and send it in ; 

] | to-day to the Art Print De- 
partment of : 











| ul 
; The Happy Medium ; 
= J. 3-31 : 
aol | JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT’ : 
| 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City . 
Please send me the five pictures from Judge, i 
, ich I enclose $1.00 a 
7 E” = 
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to achieve a place in the sun. 
mercy. 


life, 


artillery; 


100 YEARS AGO AND TODAY 


Read those brilliant chapters on Napoleon telling 
of the most extraordinary career of ambition and 
conquest in the world’s history; of his declared 
intention when he invaded Russia in 1812 of bring- 
ing the whole world, including the United States, 
under his government; of the famous Berlin 
Decree issued by Ni :poleon from the Royal Palace 
declaring the British Isles in a state of 
and closing the ports of Eurcpe to Eng- 
Did Nape leon put England out of 
gland scold, temporize, palter 


WA RLM gilt A MA Se gl Ye iat Cy ene 








at Berlin, 
blockade 
land's commerce 
business? Did En 
with a plain duty? 
Read what England really did. 
Now the United States is confronted by the same 


: 


raat a 


situation. Our ships are denied the freedom of 
the seas. American men, women and children have 
been ruthlessly murdered. Could we do better 


than follow England’s example? Could we do better 
than follow the precedents we ourselves established 
under similar provocation when the freedom of our 
commerce was challenged by France, by England, 
and by the Barbary States in the early days of 
The Republic? All this you will find in these ten 
magnificent volumes. 


Two Wondertul Books Given to Prompt Subscribers 
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NICHOLSON’S 

ANCIENT LIFE HISTORY of the EARTH 

The life of the earth before man. A fitting 
= prelude to the study of the life of man himself. 
3 428 Pages; 270 Illustrations; Glossary and Full 
® Index 
2 PROCTOR’S OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS 
\re there other worlds than ours? Are they the 
g abodes of beings of a higher type? The noted 
® astronomer, Prof. Richard Proctor, in this famous 
2 book, discusses this fascinating subject in the light 
® of the marvelous discoveries which have resulted 
4 from recent scientific research. 308 Pages; Illus- 
= trations in Color; Charts, Plans and Maps. 
* Both volumes richly bound in CLOTH, with 
= large clear type. But don’t forget that to get these 
3 unique volumes with the set of THE LIBRARY 
= OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY at half price, you 
fs must be prompt—the supply is strictly limited— 

theretore, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


AN | em HT RN 





Brunswick Subscription Co. J 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Enclosed is $1.00 first payment on the 10 vol. Roxburgh« 


set of U niversal History, to be sent, charges paid, with 
the two pren umes. I agree to remit $1.00 a month 
for 15 mont lowing their receipt, or within 5 days 
thereafter instructions for their return, whereupon 
to refund my $1.00 








you are 


Name 






Address 


Occupation 
An additional soca month will secure one of the few Three 
quarter Morocco Sets For this binding change above to read 


$1.50 a month for 15 months 
Barong sean (510MM hts ta 





At the beginning of the last century Napoleon started out 
For a time Europe was at his 
Only by the might of Great Britain was the United 
States, along with the rest of the world, saved from his dominion. 
Eight million lives were sacrificed through his selfish ambition. 
He heartlessly prosecuted his own schemes 
liberty and happiness of other individuals and nations. 
Napoleon also believed that God is on the side of the heaviest 
but found that smoking blood and the tears of the 
widowed and orphaned are formidable pleaders. 
Stern Fate decreed it was time this vast egoist 


THE LIBRARY OF 
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regardless of the 
to this call 
itself? 
vital 


should fall. 
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LICE CUT IN HALI 
SENT NOW brings you the entire 12 


volumes, includir ig the beautifully printed 
volumes of Nicholson's Ancient Life His- 
tory of the Earth and Proctor’s Other 
Worlds than Ours—a grand cycle of 
History, extending even to the spheres 
beyond man's influence. 


$100 











YOU NEED THEM arnt 
SEND TODAY and make sure of securing your choice of 
the two styles of binding. We have wn De a 4 sets of 
THE LIBRARY in each style to offer at this sweeping 
reduction in price—Roxburghe ished Cloth and rich 
Three-quarter Leather, the minimum payment on the 


latter being $1.50 per month. 


Each Volume 
9'4x6'4 x2 inches 
5086 Pages 
Large Clear Type 
326 Full-page Illustra- 
tions From Famous 
Paintings 


72 Maps and Charts 
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WHO’S NEXT? 


His excessive weight in human destiny disturbed the balance, 
The incorruptible and supreme equity asserted itself. 
groanings of the slaughtered, the supplications of the down- 
trodden had not fallen on ears deaf to the call of humanity. 
There was no pusillanimous palter 
DEEDS, brave deeds, straight from the shoulder. 
was—SAINT 
Will History repeat itself? 
The answer to this and hundreds of other questions of 
interest to every 
sumptuous volumes of 


RSAL HISTORY 


The 





no words—no notes—but 
The answer 
HELENA! WHO’S NEXT? 


Has History ever failed to repeat 


American today is found in the ten 


Today is th i 
oday is the Pupil of Yesterday 
Ignorance of history begets false beliefs. 
Ihe man who knows not the story of the 
past wastes his days in taking false steps 
—steps which his ancestors had found to 
lead only toward folly and misery. He 
becomes the easy victim of demagogues 
—Pacifists—those who pretend to believe 
that in the present European struggle there can be 
a lasting Peace without Victory—those who sup- 
port measures tried and found disastrous ages ago 
and times without number. What has been the 
fate of nations who through fat living grew too 
indifferent, timid, yellow, degenerate, to keep alive 
the fires of a pure patriotism, and to maintain a 
state of constant preparedness so that force could 
be met and overcome by force? What of the 
vanished empires of Assyria, Chaldea, Babylonia, 
Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome, whose stories are ail 
told in these 10 volumes? 


Story Told in a New Way 


of man and everything man has done from the 
earliest recorded time to the present day, is the 
unique achievement of the author of this remark- 
able work, the well-known historian, Israel Smith 
Clare. But this is not a one-man history. It has 
enlisted the services of experts whose individual 
contributions have been woven into a ccntinuous, 
absorbing recital. 


A University Training at Home 


The purpose of the modern University is to lay 
the foundation of wisdom through an acquain- 
tance with the deeds and writings of men in past 
ages. It is precisely this encounter with the mental 
and physical states of other generations which is 
given by THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. “History,” said Lord Bacon, “makes 
man wise.” History sifts the Wheat of Truth from 
the Chaff of Falsehood. Only by knowing the 
Truth as revealed by History can man strike off 
the shackles ot Ignorance, Sepeneition and Fear. 
Spend only a few minutes a day with these won- 
derful volumes and acquire the knowledge, the 
intellectual poise, the breadth of view of the 
university-bred man. 
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